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reformer. Especially clear is the discussion of why the apostolicity of the 
New Testament was of prime importance, despite the subjective religious 
standard ("was Christum treibt") which Luther announced as fully deter- 
minative of "canonicity." 

Only in one point does it seem to us that Leipoldt deduces too much 
from his data. Because Luther speaks of the Epistle of James as lacking 
in apostolica majestas, he infers that Luther knew Erasmus' criticism of 
the epistle, which contains the same phrase. The phrase is not uncommon 
or striking; and it is far too slim a basis for the hypothesis of Luther's 
early acquaintance with the Erasmian criticism. Leipoldt says even that 
Luther "ist zweijellos durch Erasmus angeregt worden." 

The interest flags considerably after the brilliant sections on Luther. 
The book closes with some remarks on the English and Reformed critics 
of the canon, and the dismal neo-mediaevalism of the seventeenth century. 

D. S. Muzzey 
New York City 



RECENT HISTORICAL EXPOSITIONS OF ORIENTAL 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

The firm of C. F. Amelang, of Leipzig, has been publishing since the 
beginning of the present century a series of excellent histories of oriental 
literatures in popular form, yet written by representative men. 1 While 
intended, primarily, for the educated general reader they are also of interest 
and value to the specialist who cares for an exact statement of facts rather 
than a mass of critical apparatus and bibliographies. A special feature in 
this series is the frequent extracts from the works of authors discussed and 
estimated. These specimens, printed in translations, are cited, preferably, 
from the editions of the texts themselves, which proves that the contributors 
have translated these anew rather than relied on the rendition of others. 

While the literatures of all the individual nations treated in this series 
have been presented and written up a number of times by other men, the 

1 George Alexia contributes the history of Roumanian literature (1906); Carl 
Brockelmann that of Arabic literature (1901); Alexander Brueckner one on Polish 
literature (1901); and another on Russian (1905); Carl Budde writes on Old Testa- 
ment literature (1906), with a most interesting appendix, by Alfred Bertholet, on 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Carl Dieterich gives a succinct account of 
Byzantine and modern Greek literature (1902); Carl Florenz describes Japanese 
(1906), and W. Grube Chinese literature (1903); Paul Horn, the great Persian and 
Turkish scholar, summarizes the literatures of these two nations (1901, 1902); Ignacz 
Kont writes the history of Hungarian literature (1906), and Moritz Winternitz that 
of Indian (Sanskrit) literature. Others are announced as shortly forthcoming. 
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history of the Christian literature of the orient, i. e., Asia Minor and 
northeastern Africa, is here given, in a precise form, for the first time. 2 

Professor Carl Brockelmann, of the University of Konigsberg, sum- 
marizes, on 74 pages, the history of Syriac literature with an appendix, 
in three chapters, on modern Syriac folk-literature, Syro-palestinian, and 
Christian Arabic literatures. While we have had for some time such 
excellent manuals as the late William Wright's A Short History 0} Syriac 
Literature (London, 1894); and Rubens Duval, La literature syriaque, 
3d edition, Paris, 1907 [ =Bibliotheque de l'enseignement de l'histoire 
ecclesiastique. Anciennes literatures chre'tiennes], yet this new summary 
by a specialist of great reputation, written from a point of view somewhat 
different from that of his predecessors, is quite welcome. Attention is 
called here also to the truly classic presentation of the same subject, "Die 
aramaische Literatur," by Altmeister Theodor Noldeke. 3 While more 
than brief, it is the work of the greatest authority on Aramaic languages 
and literatures. 

Dr. Franz Nikolaus Finck contributes the history of Armenian litera- 
ture, which, to be sure, is Christian from its very beginning. The present 
summary is an expansion of the same scholar's contribution to "Die 
orientalischen Literaturen," pp. 282-98. In four paragraphs are described : 
(1) the golden age of Armenian literature (the fifth century), following 
close upon that of Christian Syriac literature, represented by Aphraates 
and Ephrem, of the fourth century; (2) the aftermath (centuries 6-n); 
(3) the revival of classicism and the beginnings of popular literature 
(twelfth century); (4) the period of decline (i3th-i8th centuries). It is 
a pity that the same scholar has not added here a brief survey of Georgian 
literature, as he has done for the history of oriental literatures in Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart, pp. 299-311. We hope that, in a second edition, 
this may be done. 

While Syriac as well as Armenian literature has been written up by 
others, the same cannot be said of the contributions of Leipoldt and Litt- 
mann, whose survey of Coptic and Ethiopic literatures is the first attempt 

» Geschichte der christlichen Litteraturen des Orients: C. Brockelmann, "Die 
syrische und christlich-arabische Litteratur; " F. N. Finck, "Geschichte der arme- 
nischen Litteratur;" J. Leipoldt, " Geschichte der koptischen Litteratur; " E. Litt- 
mann, "Geschichte der athiopischen Litteratur." Leipzig: Amelang, 1907. viii + 
281 pages. 8vo. M. 4; Die Litteraturen des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen. VII. 
Band, 2. Abteilung. 

3 Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Paul Hinneberg. Teil I, 
Abteilung 7: "Die orientalischen Literaturen." Leipzig und Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 
1906. Pp. 103-25. 
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ever made at presenting a connected history of these literatures. Both 
are scholars well known to the readers of this Journal, especially Leipoldt, 
whose contributions to the Texte und Untersuchungen of Gebhardt and von 
Harnack have been noticed in this Journal from time to time. The his- 
tory of Coptic literature occupies pp. 131-83; that of Ethiopic literature, 
pp. 185-270. Both literatures, Coptic as well as Ethiopic, are rather 
limited in scope and character. It was thus a much easier task than that 
of Brockelmann and Finck. These two histories are by far the best thus 
far produced and will prove of great value, interest, and benefit to theolo- 
gians as well as orientalists. It is to be regretted that, here also, the limited 
space prevented the authors from entering more deeply into their chosen 
subjects, especially inasmuch as both are well-known authorities in these 
comparatively new fields of study and research. The history of Coptic 
literature, especially, deserved more space owing to its importance for the 
origins of Christian literature. May we hope that ere long we shall be 
favored with adequate histories of these literatures by Professor Littmann 
and Dr. Leipoldt. 

W. Muss-Arnolt 
The Public Library 
Boston, Mass. 
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To have in two successive years philosophical problems discussed in the 
lectures of the Lowell Institute by such radically differing men as Professor 
James and Professor Royce is an interesting phenomenon of American public 
education. Professor James has won many friends by his rare ability to 
express his ideas in concrete and sometimes whimsical fashion. His books 
are delightful as literature, apart from their other merits. In this happy 
capacity of clearness of exposition, Professor Royce is also a master. His 
volume on The Philosophy of Loyalty, 1 like his Spirit of Modern Phi- 
losophy, is intelligible even to the untrained student, while at the same time 
preserving its philosophical interest for experts. 

Throughout the book one feels in the background Professor Royce's 
evident distrust of the extreme empiricism represented in so many tendencies 
of modern thought, and sanctificed by pragmatism. His purpose, as 
stated in the first lecture, is to discover some means by which we may not 
become demoralized during the reconstruction of our ideals. "I do not 
believe that unsettlement is finality I believe in the eternal. I am 

1 The Philosophy oj Loyalty. By Josiah Royce. New York: Macmillan, 1908. 
409 pages. $1 . 50 net. 



